THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

not only also a signatory but Chairman of the I.L.P.
could write of "Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who in the
Manifesto of Aims of the Leeds Conference, which he
had a leading part in summoning, had declared that its
purpose was to make this country like Russia." The italics
are mine.

But this is not the end of the story of the Leeds
Conference. The meeting, when the day came, was large,
and tumultuously enthusiastic. The first resolution
hailed the Russian revolution, the third (overlooking
the fact that W. S. Sanders, one of the official Labour
delegates sent out by the Government to Russia, had
already reported a rigid censorship there) exhorted our
Government to imitate the Russians in establishing
complete liberty. But it was the second and fourth
resolutions which led to further, and remarkable, con-
sequences. The second welcomed the Russian Provisional
Government's Declaration of its war aims, and pledged
support to its renunciation of annexations and
indemnities. During the discussion of this resolution,
a certain Captain Tupper, of the Seamen's Union, a
prominent opponent of the views of the I.L.P., inquired
who, if there were to be no indemnities, would com-
pensate the families of British merchant-seamen who
had been killed or injured by German submarines. His
further remarks were drowned by loud cries of " Let the
shipowners pay," and Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, after
denying Tupper's right to speak for the seamen, said
that the real enemies of British seamen were, not German
seamen but British shipowners. But Captain Tupper,
though silenced for the moment, did not have long to
wait for his revenge. A few days later, MacDonald,
F. W. Jowett, M.P. and Albert Inkpin, of the British
Socialist Party, all of whom had signed the Leeds
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